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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and 
apparitions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic writ- 
ing, and other forms of automatism (as speaking, drawing, 
etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance and clair- 
audience, predictions, physical phenomena (such as material- 
ization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), and in short 
all types of mediumistic and metapsychical phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication of 
reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, from 
first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. Members 
especially, but also non-members, are asked to supply data or 
to give information where such may be obtained. Names con- 
nected with phenomena must be supplied, but on request these 
will be treated as confidential. 


3. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. Contri- 
butions of books and periodical files will be welcomed and 
acknowledged in the Journal. 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in all 
parts of the country which will co-operate with and report to 
the American Society; and the encouragement of qualified 
individuals disposed to give attention to investigation with 
like co-operation. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


* j%F 


The immediate business of psychical research is the establishment of 
the actuality of the two orders of phenomena—the psychical or subjec- - 
tive and the metapsychical or objective—to a degree which shall secure 
for them a final consensus of opinion in the world of science. There are 
signs that this security is now practically achieved. 


A fear has been expressed by some that when the general admission 
of the reality of psychical phenomena comes about, and the scientific world 
is once for all convinced, that there will then be no further usé for so 
cieties for psychical research and they may as well ‘shut up shop’. That 
fear is not well founded. We may indeed go further and afhirm that the 
clearance of the grounds of debate and controversy of all the impedimenta 
of strife and the reconciliation of opinion which will unite former op- 
ponents will at once open the gate to a wider and more fruitful area of 
research. For the study of psychical phenomena is after all but the ABC 
of our science and the recorder of these things is the collector of speci- 
mens only—as in any branch of natural history—as the servant of those 
who will thereafter make use of his authenticated records for the greater 
and more enduring purpose of building upon the facts already verified a 
systematized knowledge of law and a philosophy of the modes of inter- 
action between the physical and the ultra-physical worlds. Herein lies an 
immeasurable field for future activity and work in those organizations 
which have been founded in the past for Psychical Research. The settle- 
‘vent of the ‘phenomena’ question will then bring to research a new free- 
dom and a vastly increased scope for usefulness in the extension of the bor- 
Jers of human knowledge. 

PROOFS INTELLECTUAL AND INTUITIVE 

The first object being a consensus as to facts, the nature of the evi- 
dence sought will be and must be of a purely rational and logical kind— 
the only intuitive premise being the acceptance of the unchallengeable au- 
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thenticity of the phenomena to be considered. These are the bricks and 
girders to be used in the future construction, and all must stand the most 
severe tests before they can be used. 

No material of a questionable nature, or whose soundness is not am- 
ply proved, can be used in the future building; and for this reason much 
otherwise good and interesting material is necessarily discarded for a pure 
ly constructive purpose, though it may retain a measure of utility as an 
adjunct. 

But upon the broad and firm foundation of proven fact, there will 
arise a structure in the framing of which intuitive conviction of truth will 
play an increasing part. For we shall be dealing then in a larger measure 
with the subjective qualities and powers of mind which demonstrate their 
own reality and need no prop or buttress of logical proof since they will 
rest upon an accepted basis whose validity is no longer questioned. 

The controversy as to phenomena being disposed of, one of the first 
problems that will clearly emerge will be that of the right analysis and 
understanding of the action of mind and will over matter and the exten- 
sion of mental and psychical control over the physical energies. But 
until the preliminary ground of debate is cleared by an official decree of 
science—and for this the best minds of science are patiently waiting— 
there will be a prolongation of a state of confusion irritating to all and in- 
jurious to the best interests of the race. 

One of the most important lines of research tending to establish the 
fact of intelligent control from the psychical side over the material is, in 
our opinion, to be found in the chemical phenomena. Foremost among 
these are the facts of psychic photography and what has been aptly termed 
skotography—the record of chemical changes produced by psychical en- 
ergies upon sensitive plates sealed and subjected to treatment without a 
camera. This mode of parapsychical action has been proved for a goodly 
number of trained observers and is on the threshold of acceptance by scien- 
tific authority. It is therefore with special regret that we note the break- 
down of a case recently reported by an English contemporary in which 
the most careful preparations and ingeniously contrived guarantees against 
any element of fraudulent manipulation have been negatived by the cun- 
ning of some interested person, and the results rendered entirely nugatory. 
The harm that these things do in destroying confidence and in postponing 
the day of victory for psychical research is not easily to be estimated. 
For those who, like ourselves, are already in possession of the evidence of 
the reality of psycho-chemical effects it is a great disappointment. We 
offer our sincere condolences to Dr. Nandor Fodor and to Mr. F. W. 
Warrick on the ruin of a careful and commendable piece of work, and 
would pay an editorial tribute to “Light” on the frank and speedy way in 
which that journal has liquidated the affair. A resume of the experiment 
had been prepared for readers of this Journal before the announcement was 
made of the clever breaking of the seals discovered by Mr. Warrick but 
it is now of no interest to detail this. One paragraph we may however al- 
low to stand, as it contains a comment of general interest. 

Dr. Nandor Fodor, in speaking of the purported message from Edgar 
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Wallace which appeared upon one of the blank sheets enclosed in the 
sealed envelope, asks the pertinent question why it should be easier to give 
a personal message from a well-known personality than—say—from a 
relative of himself or of Mr. Warrick. “True”, he says, “the message 
might be less interesting, but its value would be far greater. It is strange 
that the operators, whoever they might be, did not seem to realize this,— 
supporting thereby the suspicion that the key to the riddle resides not in 
a discarnate intelligence. The operation, however, if definitely found a 


four-dimensional one, would be a portentous demonstration.” (see ‘Light’ 
for June 8th.) 


Here Dr. Fodor put his finger on a weak spot, and the event justifies 
his prescience. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON COUNCIL FOR PSYCHICAL INVESTIGATION 


On the eve of going to press, we have received from the Director of the (late) 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research, Mr. Harry Price a printed Circular > 
Notice of the Transference of his Laboratory to a representative group of Professors 
and Members of the University of London who are interested in the scientific investi- 
gation of alleged abnormal phenomena. 


These gentlemen have formed themselves into a Council which will direct the 
activities of the new organization. The new Council includes the following names: 


Professor F. A. P. Aveling, Ph.D., D.Sc., D.Litt. 
Guy B. Brown, Esq., M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Professor Cyril Burt, M.A., D.Sc. 

Professor J. C. Flugel, B.A., D.Sc. 

C. E. M. Joad, Esq., M.A. 

C. A. Mace, Esq., M.A. 

Professor J. MacMurray, M.C., M.A. 

Eric D. Macnamara, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

S. G. Soal, M.A., B.Sc. 

Revd. Professor E. S. Waterhouse, M.A., D.D. 


Mr. Harry Price, late Director of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, 
becomes Honorary Secretary, and Miss Ethel Beenham has been appointed Secretary. 


The new organization has been equipped with the apparatus, instruments, work- 
shop, records, and research library belonging to the National Laboratory (which was 
founded in 1921) and the Rooms of this Society have been retained. 


The formation of the University of London Council for Psychical Investigation 
is of considerable historical interest, as it is the first academic group in Great Britain 
to study the alleged phenomena of the seance-room, and the first academic group 
in any country to possess a laboratory specially equipped for the study of abnormal 
phenomena. It is interesting to recall the fact that Dr. John Elliotson, F.R.S. (1791- 
1868) one of the founders of, and physician to, University College Hospital, was the 
‘irst scientific exponent of “mesmerism” in Great Britain. 


* * 
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THE INSPIRATION OF GLASTONBURY 


Part IX. 
Copyright by Frederick Bligh Bond. 1934. 
* 


The XXVIth Sitting took place early in December 1933. It con 
tains little that seems suited to the present record—mostly advice to one 
or other of the sitters. A diminution of power was apparent; and the 
probable reason for this became evident a few days later when two of 
the party fell sick and the meetings had to be called off for a while. 

About the 26th December, however, JBS, then at her home, became 
strongly conscious of the influence of Brother Johannes, and was moved 
to take her pencil. To her surprise a sketch of a monk’s head was drawn, 
and she was told that this was a likeness of Johannes. 

“Is this really like you?” she asked, and the answer came in writing: 
“Yes, I impelled the stylus. CONSTANT.” 

“T am as in a glass” said Brother Johan: “I be not as Apollos, but | 
be I. Thus saw I mine own (face) in clear pool o’ mere.” 

A month’s recess—over the Christmas holidays—greatly invigorated 
us all, and on our meeting for the XXVIIth Sitting on the 2nd January 
1934, the improvement in conditions was obvious. Johan at once an 
nounced his presence, and started off with the question whether we would 
wish to have the conclusion of his story of the Fall of the Abbey—'the 
tail of the tale-—as he quaintly put it. And so we will proceed: — 

(FBB. “Yes, please finish it for us.”) __ 

JOHAN “It be stark tragedy. Ye would that the scroll be ‘finis’ed: and so 
shall ye hear of the blowing out o° the light of this candle lit to glory of God. It be 
the wind of destiny that bloweth, and the taper, burned to a half its length, did to 
bow and snuff out as torch in the gale... . 

Night,—and Johan at his prayers. A cry from without, and Johan—prayer 
half said—did to the gate: unarmed, mind ye,—for arms be not fit on prie-dieu. 
And hulking brute, maudlin with mead—a wastrel that would with a forced courage 
lead his band to mischief—sprang upon Johan. And he did fall as falls great oak 
— the winds of destiny be unloosed. And those that saw did tell that this the 
end was. 

But Johan did leap again to foot, and struck mighty blow at this one. And be- 
hold! his sledge-fist went through the bullock as if he were a wraith—and can ye tell 
me that Johan were indeed the wraith?—nay now! For if truth be told, it be this 
greater self that hath the seal of reality—not the vaporous things now circling his 
orbit of vision!” 

And if he would now to enter again at the great gate and it be shut—yet could 
he; and a great wonderment grew upon him. 

And he would to finish the prayer cut in twain by the call to duty;—and lo! 
his thought went up as incense from a censer—a thing of substance etheric. And 
he saw the great and all-loved walls about him as vaporous dimness—real yet unreal. 
And great darkness of sorrow blanketed the place; and a lament went up to heaven 
for one beloved. Abbot kind did make moan as a soul bereft; and all, from great to 
least, did mourn a great soul dead. 
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And even the Little People, that sense more than mortals wot of, did know a 
dumb regret for one who had fallen from life.” 

In such words would Johannes try to picture to us his first dazed im- 
pressions of the new consciousness of surroundings immediately present to 
him on his liberation from the physical body. But he is as yet totally un- 
aware, as we shall see, of the real nature of the change which he has under- 
gone, and he has not the faintest notion whose loss it is that the assembled 
brethren are mourning. 

‘Johan did look hither and yon to discover, perchance, the great saint whose 
lack did so make distray the world he knew. Then came prayers for the dead and 
noly requiem sung in choro. And Johan would (as was his wont) to lead them. 

Now was his voice more to heaven than ever—e’en as bugle-note it seemed to 
him. Yet heeded they not! And when,—all bemused—he stopped,—-mouth a-gape— 
and no sound to issue,—on went the thin pipings of those that seemed to sing, yet 
did choke as sorrow gripped them by the throat. 

And step by step,—slow marching——heads bowed low—cowls drawn—they bore 
the casque of him that slept. And Johan would to tip-toe nearer, that he might see 
that holy one ere he be laid to his long rest. 

Then saw he a wonder—that great fellow that had long been the bauble the 
family in Abbey walls did play with:—the sport of many a jest,—yet, methinks, ever 
a welcome comrade—-was now a-‘mumming for the last time! 

If the great walls echo to sounds of grief greater than ever before,—could it be 
for that mock puppet? 

Shame on thee, Johan, to play dead when thou art quick as never before.” 

Even now, he cannot understand what has really happened, nor why 
he is playing dead and guilty of so unworthy a practical joke. But he is 
soon to be enlightened. 

‘And came there one to Johan that he had loved in years agone. As foster- 
child was he to Father Anselm. Loved they each other: and the old did lead by the 


hand the young. And now again did godly Father come to lead this new-born soul 
into his new life. 


“Father!” breathed Johan—‘‘and they told me thou wert dead!” 


And smiling only did he stand, and Johan shrank in fear: for ever was he timor- 
ous of haunts and spirits of the dead. 


“Speak, Father, if so be thou would’st appear to me. And yet would I beg thee 


depart, lest I be too affrighted!’” And, so saying, Johan turned and bolted back to 
the spot where “earth to earth” was being said. 


Now it be all a complexity, and he—as ever slow i’ the wits—could not riddle 
out how they could so play out the jest. And then spake the great voice of him that 
was mitered and gowned in ceremony. “We have from our midst lost the greatest 
soul—the most truly loved—whose place can ne’er be filled. High honours would he 
not: humbly he walked: yet Johan the Beloved honour we beyond telling!” 

Now knew Johan the truth: and turning, he saw them but as shadows———— 
Alone among his own, he was as one lost, till Father Anselm did gather into his 
arms this child of his heart. 

The story, as now told in detail by Johannes, explains an apparent 
anachronism which was noted by FBB in the first sketchy account of the 
‘all of the Abbey (in 1539) given in one of the earlier scripts. The death 
of Brother Johannes took place in 1533, six years before the Dissolution— 
sO we were informed in the script of John Alleyne. But in the account 
that comes through the hand of JBS, Johannes is represented as standing 
by and comforting his distressed and persecuted brethren at the final crisis, 
and it did not then appear that he was not still in the flesh. So his pres 
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ence with the rest in that fatal November of 1539 seemed a contradiction 
and a puzzle. 

Now, however, all is clear enough. Johannes, thrust from life in the 
prime of manhood, with all his thoughts and affections centered upon his 
beloved Abbey, remains earth-bound and so able to hold firmly within 
his consciousness the links which bind him so closely to the scene of his 
earth-activities. And his next words indicate this quite clearly. 

“O’er-soon to shuffle off the mortal coil—his not yet “pleted span o’ mortality 
did he cut untimely. Therefore did he to things of earth adhere. The Abbey was 
as yet his most loved homing-place; and now, when time be spent, and cycle wheeleth 
ever on to follow cycle, he clingeth in part of his being to Earth’s unrealities. 

Again at dawn heareth he the bell. But past him brush unheeaing the brethren 


choristers that yesterday he led. Grey and great amazement filleth him. Was his 
world ever to him lost? 


NAY! Here cometh one that loved him well—one yet in corpus mortalis that 
loveth him yet! 


A glad patter of feet—a wagging switch-about—and the great Dane, Ungo, did 
to greet him rejoicing. 


And Johan buried his head in the rough coat and was comforted. 
* K 


Even in the wood, his friends forgat him not. Mother-bird, sharp-eared as ever, 
sensed his coming but flew not from her fledglings. Small heed had he to tread softly 
—no leaf stirred—no flower bowed at his coming. Johan the great was a shadow 


only! * * * * 


See ye the Abbey—cold, as it stands today. Snow clings to the arched greatness 
of its ruin. Acglitter with sunlit sparkle of ice the spot where once candles flamed. 
Dawn is abroad——— now, even now, the matins be told,—and Johan leads them! 

Speak I ever of the wholeness—of spirit and mortality close knit. A spectre of 
- the Past—ye Abbey of today: yet, woven through its frame of failing mortality, the 
life-essence of Spirit triumphant lives--immortal soon.” 


MONIKUS. 

In this script we have another instance of associated memory. The 
wording is clearly not that of Johannes himself, bat of a scribe who is able 
to reflect his experience and describe it for him. His signature is that of 
one of the monks (‘monachus’—quaintly spelled) but his actual identity is 
not betrayed. 

Sittings XXVIII and XXIX were held on the same day—Jan. 3rd— 
one in the morning, and one in the afternoon. There had been some con- 
versation on the subject of the associated memories and question as to how 
far the actual personality—the individual Ego—of Johannes might be in- 
volved in some of these communications. I recalled what he had made so 
clear to John Alleyne and myself in the old days—namely that it was the 
earthmemory part of him that spoke, whilst his better and truer self 
was doing other things—away in its own home; also his description of the 
abundant sharing of life-experience which the Company enjoyed. Johannes 
comes in a bantering mood and he says: 

“Believe ye not—the like and semblance of me be to form complete. And will 
ye to push me to a compact mush o” pudding ye call the ‘group-soul??) Now hath 
Johan his small quip,—and that be sign and signet that it is he.” 

(FBB. “But the Company are with you, are they not—and they are 
bound together as a group-soul by the memories they share?) 
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“Nay, now—TI said not there be no such an one. I but disclaimed thus to be 
myself included. They that round not out their selves to stand alone, must to the 
ocean of life again,—to rise once more as the soul-urge lifts them to expression. 

So goeth bird and beast—yet not always. Call awake the small soul by human 


love, and through the alchemy of love's strong force the faithful one followeth (his) 
master, even to Heaven’s gate. 


So mine Ungo,—faithful unto death—and beyond. Verily now standeth he a- 
bristle to guard his master,—and looketh even at you, but half understanding, yet 
sensing a comradeship. Shall then this little soul be overlooked?” 

The evolutionary process in human life tends always to the develop- 
ment of true individual personality. The bulk of humanity is still to a 
large extent ruled by the group-consciousness. The intuitive belief in per- 
sonal survival in the individual is—when uncolored by intellectual ele- 
ments—the index of the formation of the true individual personality. in 
that one. This may be, and is, often obscured by materialistic habits of 
mind. But the potentiality of personal immortality may be held to be pres 
ent in all, notwithstanding the fact that in the large majority, there may 
be little of the true individual consciousness to carry over into the sublimi- 
nal state. But what Johannes says of his big dog Ungo will be grateful 
hearing to the many lovers of domestic animals who long to think that - 
the link of affection which bound them to their master or mistress is not 
severed by death, and who yet cannot find any sure foundation for that 
hope. 

And now we will let Johannes proceed with his story. He has first 
to tell us how, in these first strange times of isolation, in which he found 
himself a silent and unnoticed onlooker at the daily work of his brethren 
at the Abbey, he strove by any means in his power, to make his presence 
manifest to them. We may dimly sense his satisfaction when the first 
little token of his ghostly presence became apparent to their senses. 

“And now hath Johan a mort o’ bitlets to relate—how, when sleep be slept and 
Johan awake and again to the fore, he did look for those things he were to wot of— 


Purgatorium—and Purgatory, he knows to be his due! 

“Yet Purgatorium—where was it?” 

(here the character of the writing changes and in another hand, the 
following is written.) 

‘Heaven and Hell be thee thyself’—saith one of time now past. 

* * 
(Johan resumes: ) 

“A mist and grayness—and Form to prick slowly through—not through gates 
celestial, but through gates dear to life—ye called them in nomen apt—and, mark 
ye, more apt than ye know—'GATE OF REMEMBRANCE’. 

And did I to knock (upon that Gate) and, with no wish above the home-land, 
did bide full long.” 
(here a few notes of church music were written—they are given just 
as they were drawn in the script.)* 


a 


*It is to be noted that J.B.S. is entirely unfamiliar with the scoring of old church music. 
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“And heard they these notes from organ-loft, when gloming crept light-foot 
down the Abbey stillness. And softly as a dream did music creep—even as incense 
that crept to heaven scarce sensed: music celestial—and all (fell) to their knees. 

Yet was it but Johan—at last to be heard! 

And again, when sleep held watch and none be (awake) to cry: “Wonder! 
Johan spoke through the great throat of God’s servant the organ, 

Know ye that Sound hath Soul—and Perfume be a thing immortal? Johan 
hath learned much. And so did he bide with his brethren—-a very valiant watch- 
dog, though as little weight as the content of a bubble. 

Night;—and requiem said: and deep silence but for the purr of slipping water 
that from gargoylen lip made moan. Slept not Johan, nor ever: but rested he, as 
I have aforetime recorded.*” 

And came years of black upheaving when apprehensing went hand in hand with 
stark fear. Johan, from his place within and yet without the holy circle, saw and 
trembled. Father Abbot Bere dead: Father Ricardo** to guide,—and the ship to 
go on the rocks. Johan would to whisper words of courage—yet might he not: for 
it was to be. Naught can stay the carmic forces. And that which,—to the world— 


seems but tragic mistake may be, and indeed is, the sure guidance of Almighty 
Destiny. 


Think ye that I a martyr be? 
this world’s pageant.” 


Johan’s allusion to his set part in the drama of the Abbey’s downfall 


seems to have stirred other and kindred memories to find expression in the 


script: for on the occasion of the XXXth sitting (Jan. 5, 1934) the first to 
speak is Richard Whyting. 


Nay then—-but a puppet playing his set part in 


If ye would that I to concrete the force, I be at your service. ... It be 
my privilege to contact you: so went I to early passing when Abbey fell. I heavy 
with the weight of years... . 


At this point there occurred one of those curious interruptions which 
’ we have so often noted. I will refer to this in detail later. But all the 

time A.L. remained conscious that Abbot Whyting wished to continue 
his communication and at last she found a chance to say so. 
the script is resumed at the point of rupture. 

“I do give gracia to this dame. Shall I set right a misreading of my fate? 
Poor, enfeebled, o’erweighted with that I would not wear—a puppet that did be 
pushed to act as mitered saintliness, and then o’ersoon to be pulled to earth and 
— to tree:—-so hath the recorder with careful script set down mine martyr- 
om. 


Yet was it not so. As did Flijah,—so I;—and death had naught of me. They 
that would to spite mine ancient bones knew not the glory of mine exodus. 

A king despited: a brotherhood o’erwrought: a home destroyed:—and as babe 
that sleepeth at mother’s breast, so slept I all unknowing. And as child that wakes 
to seek its toys, so again to conscious wit, I to my ancient sanctuary. 

A wrack of desolation!—charred by fires unholy—demons of destruction that 
have engulfed the outward seeming of things all-glorious. 

Shivering,—afraid,—so crept we amazed; a flock of sheep unfolded that waiteth 
hoping for the dawn—scattered sheep;—yet say I not unshepherded. Cometh then 
that Unseen vasty Presence which to my soul hath ere now—-scarce heard—so spoken - 
in Holy Time of deepest prayer. The Shepherd of the Sheep be nearer now ‘midst 
tabernacle brought low, than e’er before in highest pomp of churchly vanities. 


*Johan here refers to a passage in a script dated July 29, 1911—see p. 96 of the ‘Gate of 
Remembrance’. . . ‘the gargoyles shouted each to each . I didde sleepe on the south side 
. and soe heard I the sound whilst others slept 


At once 


s _ Vae ‘mihi, that it is departed and the 
voices are heard no more!” 
**Richard Whyting; last Abbot. 
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Golden memories—prayers white as alabaster—things to sense unseen—these 
take on a new reality. And we, long blinded by mortal light, slow waking to the 
sense of Light Unsensed, did one to the other cry, joying: “Life be not dead: Joy be 
not darkened: and we at last to see the New Jerusalem!” 


* KF 


And now as to the aforesaid interruption. The interjection of the bar 
of church music at the sitting of January 3rd (XXVIII) had been rather 
a puzzle. It was clearly not Johannes who wrote this, for he disclaims 
any clerkly training. FBB had an engagement to speak on the same eve- 
ning to a group at St. Dunstan’s on the subject of the scripts, but had not 
mentioned the matter to AL. or JBS. Dunstan, as Abbot of Glastonbury, 
doubtless did much to improve and to systematize the musical element in 
the monastic services. He is remembered as a musician of great merit. At 
the sitting of Jan. 5th (the XXXth) the interruption takes this form: 

“Let Us In . . . this is our great day. ... It is a great thing, opening tha 
circuit. Now I’m doing my best in the cause of science to clear up the atmosphere. 
Saints and sinners all would to hail from out the vasty deep. St. Dunstan long lay 
in statu quo,—-and of the Abbey was he—hoar and nearing the (latter) years. And’ 
slowly laggard time crept on to futurity. 

(DUNSTAN). “I be of that long lost day belpw the horizon of time. Slept 
I in marble and incense caressed me;—and slow chantings lapped me about. Thus 
to sleep—mayhap a-dreaming in that dim realm of memory. 

Others passed as spirits; quick or dead—I knew not. But a power went from 
me to bless. They shall hear me e’en enough, else would I to high Paradiso. But 
mine task be not complied (completed).” 

FBB. “There was much dispute about his bones. Canterbury claimed 
them and they were divided, part at Canterbury and part at Glastonbury. 

“So sayest thou verily. And they of Canterbury did claim me. . Yet not 
so shall man be cleft in twain, and I to hold mine own. I did on this thy scrall 
make record of the music sung on dies mea when I did pass to immortality. Thy 
wish did to up-call the day to me consecrate. I did on thy fair page but now set 
the imprint of chant so sung, long syne:—‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo”. So rang the 
mystery from mine own tuba and mine harpen; and e’en at fall of glomen-time 
when vespers sang to God, they did mine Gloria consecrate; and angels echoed the 


wind of beauty. So doth music uplift by ever swelling cadence—by vast stages— 
from earth to heaven. 


Sitteth monikus at organ-pipe, gray and old;—a frail mortal tottering to the 
last lap of pilgrimage: and his soul sings, and his voice is faint as whisper of harp 
of Eolus. Then taketh up the angel choir, and doth swell the glory aloft; and arch- 
angels carry it. Higher, even higher, goes the chord from vox humani to vox 
triumphans.” 

“Time be dream—-Space a vision that fades. Turn back, and be thou as true 

as the far gleam of a humanity as yet unborn. 


dweller in eternity: 


APPARITION OF A NEGRO MAID 
By S. H. P. 

Forty-two years ago in June, the incident, of which I am about to 
write, occurred. It is as vivid in my mind today as it was then. 

The invitation to join a house party on a plantation “somewhere in 
Virginia”, came at a most opportune moment, when feeling a general run- 
downness, I was quite ready to go anywhere that meant a change. 

Three of us traveled down by boat and train, and reaching our land- 
ing stage, were met by an old negro driving a pair ci fine young horses 
hitched to the most amazing vehicle! It was a sort of carry-all, and, I am 
sure, was of pre-Civil War vintage. The side curtains could neither be 
fastened up, nor fastened down, and flapped gaily in the wind and rain as 
we drove the fourteen miles between landing stage and plantation at a 
clip which would have brought a reprimand from any well regulated 
trafic policeman, had there been such a thing. However, we arrived in- 
tact and found our host, his Plantation overseer, and others awaiting us 
in the big hall, from which the wide, graceful staircase curved upward. 

Mint juleps were served at once on a wide veranda over which roses 
climbed in great profusion. A number of negro servants, some of whom 
had been slaves owned by the family, hovered around. 

Life was quite different in that lovely old house to what it had been 
even ten years before, for after the deeply mourned death of his wife, the 
marriage of one daughter, and the departure of the other for years of 
travel, the owner had left everything in the care of his overseer and taken 
up his residence in New York. The livestock were taken care of; also the 
two or three generations of negroes, but the house had gone to seed. 

After a festive supper and a merry evening, my sister and I, occupying 
the same room, retired to bed. The rain had made the house seem cold, 
so two young coloured girls came up and made a bright fire for us. We 
chatted with them and they told us their names and ages, and asked if 
there was anything more they could do for us. We thanked them and 
bade them good night. Soon after, tired and sleepy from our long journey 
and the many new impressions, we dropped off to sleep. 

In the morning, hearing a knock, I called “come in” and sat up in 
bed. The door opened and a young coloured girl stood on the threshold, 
holding a shiny brown pitcher with raised figures on it and steam issuing 
from it. She said: “Good morning, I have brought you hot water.” I 
thanked her and told her to put it on the stand behind the screen, which 
she did. I then asked her her name and she told me “Rosamond”, that 
she was seventeen, and a sister of the two girls who had made our fire the 
night before. As she went out she made a little courtesy and closed the 
door. 


I dropped off to sleep again for awhile, then sat up and waked my 
sister. I told her that someone had brought us hot water and put it on 
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the stand, and then we talked of other things, as she slowly rose and 
walked around the screen. Then she said: “there is no hot water here”. 
I argued with her about it as I went over to see for myself—“Well”, I 
said, “that’s funny, she certainly brought it, but I went to sleep again, so 
she must have come in and taken it away, though I did not hear her”. 

Everyone was at breakfast when we arrived in the dining room, being 
waited upon by Victoria, who had been a slave in the family, as had also 
been the cook. I remarked that something funny had happened. “One 
of the maids brought us some hot water and then took it away again.” 
Our host asked if I knew which one it was. I said: “Why yes, she told 
me her name was Rosamond, that she was seventeen years old, and was a 
sister of the two girls who had made our fire the night before.” I had 
not finished speaking when knives and forks rattled all around the table 
as they were dropped in dismay. The waitress fled to the kitchen with 
a loud cry, and the cook, who had overheard me, threw her apron over 
her head and moaned and moaned. Neither could be comforted. 

I asked what it was all about, and at first they refused to tell me, but 
as I insisted, someone said: “There had been such a girl, that was her name 
and also her age. She had been found dead in the woods about a year 
before our visit.” 

Now I knew nothing about the family or the servants, nor had I 
heard any stories about the old house, there had not been time. It was all 


new and strange and nothing had. fixed itself upon my imagination upon 
which to build either romance or tragedy. 


A LESSON IN SEANCE TECHNIQUE 
By Vircinia Prerson 


I made a promise to my husband, before leaving America last October, 
that I would try to bring back some new psychic experience in the inter- 
ests of research. However, my days in London were very full of other mat: 
ters and it was not until a week before sailing that I was able to make an 
appointment through the London Spiritualist Alliance with Mrs. Abbott. 
| think my two sittings with Mrs. Abbott tend to explain why subjective 
phenomena are so uneven in their evidential results. As I had no object 
in sitting other than my promise, I was rather half hearted about it. 
i went therefore to this sitting from a sense of duty only. My sister, 


Mrs. H. L. Baggallay, went with me as note taker, and we scrupulously 
observed all the regulations, withholding our names, and giving no hint 
of our relationship. The sitting lasted an hour, and with the exception of 
one sentence which purported to come from my father, and which had a 
deep significance for me, there was not a single correct name given, or 
mention of anything that seemed to apply to us. The control seemed to 
be trying hard, but we got nothing of any value. 
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That same evening my sister and I, who, when together are able to 
write automatically—both our hands on the pencil—got the following 
from my father, who is always our best communicator. 

‘I endeavored to reach you some hours ago, through one of your psy- 
chics, but found the channel, like a small street blocked by road repairs, 
trafic, and a busy crowd, trying to get through barriers on which hung 
the sign “No thoroughfare.’ It was all confusion, added to which your 
dear minds held doubt and lack of interest. This meant that the lady’s 
control, finding no clear or receptive channel on your side, resorted to con- 
jecture. In speaking on the telephone—let us take this simile—you say 
‘hello’ when called, and the person who has ‘called asks your name. You 
do not reply. Can the conversation proceed? The meaning I wish to con- 
vey is this. If you are poor sitters, it is because you want us on this side 
to do all the work, fearing that by questioning you are putting knowledge 
within the psychic’s conscious or subconscious mind. You wish clear evi- 
dence from us. Now I may surprise you by saying that at your recent 
effort, I also longed for evidence that it was really my daughters to whom 
I was trying to speak. I do not want to be misled either. And that I be 
lieve is one of the great difficulties and hindrances in intercommunication. 
You are seeking conclusive evidence, by name or some event known to us 
both. I am seeking the same. Here we are reaching out just as you are. 
Make no mistake about this though, I do not want you to kill honest doubt. 
I do not wish you to believe every rap or tap.” 

Here occurred an interval of some hours in our writing. When we 
again had an opportunity to write my father continued: 

“IT have been given the knowledge that you are anxious to reach me 
again through the psychic of whom we were speaking.” (This was true. 
We were planning for another sitting if possible. ) 

“I think this will be an interesting test, and I will do my utmost to 
respond. I am only anxious that disappointment should not be yours. And 
you must not be disappointed if our venture should fail, nor must you in 
any way blame the psychic. I remember Mr. Edison’s* days and nights 
and even months of endeavor to reach a solution of some apparently easy 
technical point in some invention, and his remarkable patience. . . . There- 
fore, should our much more difficult effort not succeed, let us not lose hope 
or faith . . . should success not be ours, we yet know that our love lives 
forever, strong and true and for belief in that unending love, we need 
neither spoken word or manifestation. You are my beloved daughters. 
We all live, you in your dress of flesh as yet, and I in a garment no less 
tangible, though of a different substance. We are all spirits, children of 
the force of Love and Mind, which has planned, created, and watches all 
the universe in its myriad forms. A universe beyond the conception of 
any but the infinite mind.” 

I was able to get a sitting with Mrs. Abbott, two days before sailing. 
I went in a very different attitude from that of my first sitting. I was 


keyed up to an immense interest in the outcome. My sister could not go 
*My father was Mr. Thomas A. Edison’s counsel over a period of many years. 
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with me, and I was therefore unable to keep more than a few sketchy notes. 
As soon as Mrs. Abbott was in trance, I gave my name, my father’s name, 
asked for him, and his presence was announced by the control. I gave one 
or two incidents of my childhood as evidence. Fron that moment for an 
hour and a half, I had the most wonderful psychic communication I have 
ever received. My father in turn proved his identity with reminiscences 
of my childhood, described our old house in the country accurately. The 
house was pulled down twenty years ago. Then came a flood of personal 
talk, of people living and dead, not one wrong name came through, and 
many right ones. We discussed past and present family matters, the politi- 
cal situation in America, Religion. I listened to him as I did when he 
was in the flesh, with a mixture of joy and wonder at his knowledge and 
wisdom. In two matters, we did not entirely agree. His opinion of one of 
the great men of present-day political life, does not agree with mine. This 
is true also of his analysis of my children’s characteristics: he saw a strong 
capacity in one of them, which I fail to see, and do not believe to exist. 
Politically he made no prophecies. He spoke of possible outcomes which 
he feared; of other possible outcomes which he hoped for. : 

In sum it was as natural a conversation as any I ever had with him, 
and it was one of the most satisfying experiences of my life. 

This experience I think, teaches several things. First that the attitude 
of the sitter is all important. Secondly that on that side they also need 
evidence of identity, and thirdly, it provides an argument against the tele- 
pathic theory. For, if the medium was reading my mind, why did she not 
read it correctly the first time as well as the second, and why should she 
give vent to opinions greatly at variance with my own. 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 
By Errre Hatsey 


Psychic phenomena testify to the reality of things hoped for and the 
substantiality of things unseen. 

It is understood that certain effects result from the operation of 
certain laws, yet the laws are abstract and invisible. Chemistry contains 
miracles in the exact blending of selected elements. Medicine holds mar- 
vels (to laymen) in the apparently magical effect upon some segregated 
organ of a well-adapted drug. Why should aspirin allay pain? No one 
knows exactly why, yet it does. Why should bicarbonate of soda cor- 
rect acidity? No one knows, yet it does. Why should morphine induce 
disordered dreams? Why? Because the law of cause and effect is un- 
erring and persists in every stratum of the universe. 

The region of the mind invaded by hypnotic drugs is identical with 
the sub-conscious plane wherein I spend my time during psychic gropings; 
the difference being in the fact that mine is a deliberate, instantaneous rum- 
maging performance, while I am acutely awake and able to report to the 
active consciousness what material I glean and hand it out to the listen 
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ers. That seems no more mysterious to me than the action of the con- 
tents of the pharmacopoeia. I am obeying the dictates of an elemental, 
fundamental principle or law, which is the propelling impulse back of all 
creative effort. Psychics, for an as yet unexplained reason, seem able to 
demonstrate consecutively what the rest of mankind experiences inter- 
mittently. A sudden uplift, a surge of hope, an unexpected enlighten- 
ment on an apparently unsolvable problem. All these rarified emotions 
psychics live daily. In my case, the force frequently presents itself in 
the guise of a breath of pure air, palpable to me alone. But twice, once 
in New York City and once at Bar Harbour, when about eight people 
were gathered together around a table, there came a rushing wind which 
blew papers off the table, and for several seconds filled the house with the 
sound of a mighty tempest. Not a leaf on the trees outside stirred. We 
were all, certainly in one accord, and it seemed to those present like the 
wind of the Pentecost, (Acts II, verse Il). Whether it was our combined 


magnetism or whether it was our faith, I do not know. I simply state 
facts. 


Try suddenly to recall some forgotten name or date, and an almost 
total eclipse of active mental processes will occur. Then listen intently, 
as if to distant music from a great altitude. The ensuing sublimation and 
obliteration of material considerations will houseclean and prepare the 
mind for the reception of mental messages. There is a law that like at- 
tracts like, so the mental trend of the individual determines the quality 
of these thought vibrations. Whether artistic, scientific, philosophical, 
etc., they could be exalted and illumined by this process, especially when 


puritied by the application of religion and the rejection of any low-grade 
ideas. 


Thinking is an automatic process; awake or asleep we think and 
think. We should think aright. Wrong thinking ruined Tyre; wrong 
thinking ruined Rome;—wrong thinking has pretty nearly ruined us. Let 
us cast our nets on the right side, and great will be the reward. That 
is the law of compensation. Thinking should not be a hit-or-miss pro- 
cedure, but a well-ordered, well governed field of activity. It is of para’ 
mount importance, as every achievement in life was first a thought. If 
I wish to be a painter, I must think art; if I wish to be a musician, I must 
think music. If I wish to be good, I must think spiritually, and, just as 
there are rules for learning various arts, there are spiritual laws to teach 
us to be good. It came my way to be born a psychic, and I blundered 
along through several disappointing phases of mediumship, such as auto 
matic writing, etc., with no one to help me. Every medium I saw had a 
different type from my own. I was obliged to work out a technique for 
myself. I finally discovered one characteristic invariably present in all of 
them; therefore their mysterious behaviour must be in accord with some 
law. No matter what the phase, whether clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
trance or telepathic, they all ignored the active consciousness and depended 
entirely throughout the séances, upon the reservoir of the subconsciousness. 
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This was easily accomplished by the trance mediums, who were asleep, 
but could I lull my very acute consciousness to rest and be awake? I 
gave it up for years and went about half-heartedly. But the subject is too 
important and interesting to shelve permanently, and no psychic can ever 
do so. Practice makes perfect, and my efforts to systematize and focus 
the meanderings of the subconscious were rewarded by startling results, 
at first unreliable and ineffectual, yet always interesting, sometimes poetical, 
sometimes. musical, sometimes extremely practical. One day, by dint of 
hard listening I was able to decipher an intricate recipe for a particular 
kind of cake, for which I had inadequate directions. What is it that leads 
an animal to its quarry or (a la Freud) to its mate? Why should one ani- 
mal be carnivorous, another herbivorous, discarding or selecting what meets 
its requirements with unerring precision? It is not intellect. What is it 
that predisposes and determines the flights of migratory birds? What is 
it that regulates the habits of hibernating bears or reptiles? It is instinct, 
and infallibly correct, according to the nature of the species. Intellect 
traduces the operations of intuition, yet blandly relies upon them when 
cornered for explanations of these extravaganzas. Intuition is the keenest 
faculty we have. It is the essence of the intellect, the leavener of the rea- 
son. Psychics do not make vicarious excursions into the realm of the super- 
natural, incurring untoward nervous reactions as a result of their folly. 
What is natural to them seems supernatural to others and frequently causes 
trepidation amongst the observers. The psychic exhibits perfect equanimi- 
ty during the seances. It is not the expression of this unusual propensity 
which causes nervousness—the suppression of it is more likely to be culp- 
able. Intense sensitiveness is not nervousness—it is not insanity; it is vi- 
brating responsively to seen or unseen influences. Evolution is the tuner’s 
key which demonstrates the quality of the instrument. Even Fritz Kreisler 
could not extract from a mediocre violin the tones that he drew from his 
wonderful Stradivarius. 


Humanity presents a series of gradations of development colored by 
each personality. Like the petals of an artichoke, which it is necessary 
to pluck in order to reach the heart, or a chestnut burr with the kernel 
enclosed, psychic intuition penetrates the obtuse surface and reveals the 
contents of hidden recesses. This has been done many times by other 
mediums as well as myself. We sense with exactly the same number of — 
senses as the rest of mankind what is overlooked by most of them. My 
conclusion is that psychics possess an extension of nerve tendrils, sensi- 
tized and attuned to vibrations of a higher key than is usual. They are 
not different from most people, only better equipped by development. 


In thoroughbred animals, the offspring of the same parents vary as 
tonishingly. One possesses all the fine points of his kind, while his brothers, 
although true to type, may be only passable. The judge never attempts 
to degrade the unusual one by disparaging comparisons, yet the judges 
of human beings continually demand that psychics shall conform to stupid 
ind unfair regulations or be labelled insane. 
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It is not necessary to reiterate encomiums upon the importance of 
the intellect. That is self-evident. Every evolvement in religion, art, 


science or philosophy owes its progress to intelligent endeavour. Psychics 


resent the accusation that they exist in a remote region, apart from prac- 
ticality and common sense. No ignorant medium demonstrates success: 
fully his or her line of mental activity. No ignorant physician practices 
with acumen. No ignorant lawyer upholds the standards of the law. No 
ignorant preacher enhances the traditions of the church. Intellect is the 
helmsman that guides the ship of state. Ludicrous to a degree are state- 
ments to the effect that the mandates of the soul interfere with mundane 
performances. What is the dividing line? What is the difference? 


Covexistent with intellect and inseparable from it, are inspiration, as- 
piration and imagination, the beacon lights of the soul. These are the 
Elysian fields where psychics wander in their waking dreams. 


It is not possible to exceed the capabilities of the species, but it is 
nossible to extend the range of those capabilities by means of education 
and training, and I have developed my psychic sensitiveness until it shines 
like a searchlight upon any subject I may wish to pursue. Miracles are 
not miracles when they are explained, and the correct understanding and 
application of many neglected laws would sway the opinions of skeptical 
critics upon this much misrepresented subject. More disordered imagin- 
ings have resulted from the abuse of alcohol than have ever ruffled the 
surface of the mind intent upon spiritual development. One cocktail is 
a greater spiritual menace than many seances. 


The munificence of nature in gratifying our senses of sight, hearing, 
touch, taste and smell is equalled only by our dullness of comprehension. 
I am convinced that psychics do not possess a mysterious sixth sense, but 


have retained and developed some elemental, primitive propulsion latent 


in every human being. Through this, sight is extended, hearing is sharp- 
ened, taste is accentuated, touch is sensitized, smell is magnified. As the 
cosmic ray exhilarates and vitalizes substance, so this benign effluvium per- 
meates to the core the receptive mentality. Psychic vision is not of the 
eyes. Psychic hearing is independent of the ears. Psychic smell inhales 
the fragrance of Paradise. Psychic touch etherializes the coarsest contacts. 
Psychic taste eliminates degrading excesses. Intensive investigations of 
psychic activity have failed to exhaust its voluminous data. Such im- 
perative considerations as the immortality of the soul, the persistence of 


personality after death, and reunions beyond the rubicon, have been reason- 
ably proved. 


Stereotyped reasoning fluctuates between the various man-made the- 
ories which are in vogue, changing its course like a weather-vane. Spir- 
itual and psychical currents flow like the Gulf Stream, intrepidly encoun- 
tering and mildly tempering the iciness of proclaimed science. Human re- 
quirements demand more than even the acme of scientific skill can render. 
When a surgeon’s work is completed, nature emits a healing substance to 
cement the broken bone. This physical phenomenon seems more miracu’ 
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lous to me than psychical phenomena. Prejudices have crumbled before 
the evidence of the radio. Vibratory currents can be heard, although not 
seen, agitating thousands of instruments, simultaneously. These vibra- 
tions shower upon our heads unheeded, yet they surround us all the time. 
Psychics detect transcendental vibrations which are broadcast from some 
unknown and invisible region. We do not know the source of these mes- 


sages, but their purport is always intelligible and applicable to some one 
present at the seance. 


My auditory nerve has overheard the murmurs of the departed, trans 
mitting sentences to me in a fashion which must resemble the “commun- 
ion of saints’, so devoid is it of physical sound. Thought-transference 
describes it best. I am what is known as clairaudient, and that faculty is 
developed in me beyond clairvoyance. I find it more interesting to hear 
what they have to say than only to see them, and have purposely practised 
this phase of mediumship. I do not hear voices and do not suffer with, hal- 
lucinations. The erudite language which signifies the presence of some 
superior intelligence is absolutely lacking in material detonations. I am 
clairvoyant also, and have beheld, through the eyes of the soul, verdant : 
realms and sparkling seas, excelling in beauty all terrestrial tableaux. Hu- 
mankind always demands that a psychic shall divulge and palliate some 
secret longing or “malaise”, hitherto problematical. This unusual ability 
has frequently given rise to the accusations of fortune-telling, sorcery, 
black magic, etc. Intimidated by these epithets, psychics usually retire 
vanquished behind their mystical battlements. Esoteric by nature, yet 


sublimely universal in its appeal to the secrets of the soul, is this fascinat- 
ing and veridical belief. 


Basically religion and science clasp hands. The sterling attributes of 
one coincide with corresponding traits in the other and the goal of each 
is the establishment of truth. As psychic phenomena testify to the truth 
also, there should be friendly relations between these exponents of the same 
important principle. It has been said by those who should know that there 
is a large unused area in the brain. Perhaps it is there that psychic per- 
lormances take place; it is not, certainly, in the region ordinarily in use 
which is filled with the impedimenta of daily life. As this is suppositional, 
one theory is as good as another. From the first consciousness of the ego 
| have been aware of disturbances in the ether invisible to most people. 
After several desperate, frantic attempts to show them to others I sub- 
sided and locked my lips for years. Just the same, I saw ripples in the 
ther and knew that we were surrounded by vibrations. After years of 
patience the radio convinced everyone of the possibility of conveying mes- 
‘ages on vibratory currents. Thought transposition is accomplished by 
means of electrical currents, manipulated mentally, until there is a trans- 
-usion of ideas from one mind to another. It is called transference but 
‘1 reality it is a transfusion or blend of thought, as the same thought is in 
cne or two minds simultaneously. In the enveloping ether are echoes of 
projected ideas and these nomad thoughts would be confusing to psychics, 
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when they listen in, were it not for some protecting intelligence “over 
there”. As yet the limitations of machinery prevent the radio from origi- 
nating or creating beyond the scope of the broadcasting stations, but in 
the future perhaps new tubes will be perfected, so sensitive that these deli- 
cate ethereal disturbances will be easily detected. Then psychics will no 
ionger be discredited. Evolution proceeds in spite of attempts to frustrate 
cosmic laws and while the mills of God grind slowly the supply of won- 
ders is inexhaustible. And so it would seem, that every discernible thing 
is governed by some law. Even the disconcerting disclosures of psychics 
and scrupulous scrutiny reveal the fact that they, to a degree, greater than 
in other human beings, conform to these unseen dictates, proving them- 
selves to be obedient subjects, instead of outlaws. 

Psychic phenomena have been so carefully considered for the past 
fifty years, that no credulity is involved in their acceptance. Every 
step of the way has been trod by the psychics and scientific investigators, 
every precaution taken to prevent dissimulation and mistakes. It is the 
most scientific of the sciences, as it deals with the major mystery which is 
so baffling to the materialistic mind. These legendary intermediaries “twixt 
here and there” sometimes present themselves to my psychic sight, in the 
form of luminous flashes and frequently occur in the most unexpected 
places. When I was young I could not believe that others did not see 
them, but gradually became accustomed to the inevitable. When I be 
came thoroughly convinced that the departed were as anxious to reach the 
bereaved as the latter were to hear from them, I shouldered my job fear- 
lessly and braved criticism and opposition, for I had seen the tearful smiles 
ot those closely concerned here and the silent signals of appreciation “over 
there”. That could not be wrong and I felt that I was earning my pas 
sage. Life is for service and I had found my niche and asked for no 
further remuneration than a grateful hand clasp. 

These ethereal entities appear to be of the consistency of soap bubbles 
and are transparent. I am able to see objects through them. Thought 
attracts them and they usually appear directly after the flashes of light. 
To join them, seems to me to be the next step in evolution. I have no 


doubt that, to them, we resemble fish swimming about in a pool, intent 
upon our restricted activities, never raising our eyes to a higher plane of 
existence. In order to reap we must sow, and it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect to be entitled to the highest celestial bliss, simply by the act of dying. 
We must proceed slowly through the mazes of evolution until we finally 
find our home, in one of the many mansions. 


PSYCHE THE IMMORTAL 
Part X 
COMA AND DEATH 
Copyright 1934 by 
SAMUEL E. ANDERSON 


Countless are the paths leading to the Styx. The single cell has the 
potentiality of immortality but as the organism ever grows in complexity 
so in like manner multiply the causes of its undoing. In the higher ani- 
mals success in living depends upon mechanical as well as chemical and 
electrical forces. With man today social organization enters as a factor. 
In a state of nature to keep plenty of food in the belly and the tank well 
filled implies considerable motor ability. There broken bones, torn muscles 
or deep cuts may write finis to the chapter. We survive when the foods 
ingested are converted into forms suitable for assimilation and are then suc- 
cessfully transported, through the operation of mechanical agencies, to 
the points where they enter into the structure of the cell. The great pump 
fails in many places. Though it still be serviceable the foods may fail of * 
delivery because of defects in the conduits through which they must pass. 
The transportation of oxygen may be hindered by the lack of a trifling 
amount of iron or the atmospheric pressure may be too low to force the 
load aboard the little gondolas. The great aerating plant may cease to 
function. Thus, because of mechanical defects, certain materials no longer 
arrive in the quantities ordered and the operation of the entire plant is 
thrown into disorder. Of the comas arising from the lack of carbon, hy- 
drogen, phosphorus and nitrogen enough has been said. Behind these 
stalks death. Since demise is always and everywhere preceded by at least 
a short interval of unconsciousness the conviction grows that the forces 
operating within the brain to preserve consciousness may, operating within 
the sympathetic, be responsible for the maintenance of life. So we are 
tempted to probe a little further into coma and first into that connected 
with oxygen failure. 

In the cases enumerated death stalks for a considerable interval. 
Whenever the element now under consideration is cut off he prepares to 
pounce. The amount of oxygen found in the blood and lungs suffices to 
preserve consciousness for from two to three minutes and life for a some 
what longer time. Of all the death-dealing drugs cyanide is the most rapid. 
Then the metabolism of oxygen ceases almost instantly. So suddenly does 
it stop that the venous blood still remains red. Carbon monoxide is 
scarcely less lenient. Immersion in water or suffocation otherwise pro- 
duced quickly hurries one into the realms beyond. The reason is two 
told: for deprived of oxygen the generator stops. 

When one arises from a stooping position a marked dizziness frequent- 
ly follows. It is alleged that this happens because there is then much less 
lood left in the brain: but what is it in the blood that the brain most 
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insistently demands? Dr. Joseph Barcroft has found that the airman loses 
his faculties if he goes too high.* The loss may amount merely to a loss ot 
judgment, or a loss in manipulative power. Or it may extend to a com- 
plete loss of consciousness. Because the brain symptoms are the first and 
most baffling the British air force direct not that the aviator shall com- 
mence breathing oxygen when he reaches an altitude at which he judges 
himself to need it (by that time his judgment may be impaired) but if he 
is going to a high altitude he is directed to breathe oxygen from the start. 
Now the airman passes from oxygen sufficiency to oxygen insufficiency in a 
very few minutes, the mountaineer does it very much more slowly and yet 
he too suffers. Furthermore the airman makes the transition with little 
physical effort, the mountaineer achieves the heights at the expense of 
strenuous physical exertion. This complicates the problem and there ap- 
pear a somewhat different train of symptoms which comprise the condi- 
tion known as “mountain sickness”. In the case of a person travelling by 
train up to the mining districts about Cerro de Pasco or up Pike’s Peak in 
Colorado the symptoms usually appear some hours after arrival,—not 
improbably during the night. They are generally a selection from the 
following (1) symptoms of the brain—headache, lassitude, fatigue, sleep- 
lessness, visual and auditory impairment, depression; (2) cardiac symp- 
toms—pain in the chest, palpitation, sinus arrhythmia; (3) circulatory 
symptoms—cold hands and feet, blueness, throbbing; (4) respiration symp- 
toms—shortness of breath, periodic breathing, sighing; (5) gastro-intestinal 
symptoms, nausea, vomiting, anorexia. After a residence of from two to 
three days the symptoms usually pass off in their acute form, but no 
amount of acclimatization makes the human frame at 14000 feet as eff 
cient as at sea level. Exercise induces undue breathlessness and quicken- 
ing of the heart: mental fatigue follows upon severe intellectual work: 
and the lack of oxygen makes for depression and irritability. The severest 
work performed at high altitudes falls far short of what could be done at 
the sea level. 


*Martin Flack, Director of Medical Research, Royal Air Force, goes on record as follows, 
“The effects of flying at great altitudes were observed as the result of the high flying which 
became necessary during the World War. In the air the chief among these effects were diminu- 
tion of judgment, drowsiness, breathlessness, and muscular weakness, followed by great bodily 
fatigue. The effects of high altitudes upon the judgment are insidious and constitute for the 
aviator a subtle danger.” Note also the muscular weakness and the great bodily fatigue. The 


aviator is performing no strenuous labor: weakness results because his generator is not charging 
at the normal rate. 


Capt. John Noel in “The Story of Everest” says, “Denression is one of the subtle ways by 
which the mountain fights us. It is one of her defenses that she makes us sick, tired, listless, 
quarrelsome with our companions and disinclined mentally to continue the fight. She exhausts 
our minds quite as much as she exhausts our bodies. At great altitudes, mental capacity be- 
comes dulled and memory hazy. This leads to nervous physical tremors, upsetting heart, lungs 
and stomach, and over the mind falls a worse cloud of mental confusion. We hardly know 
what is the matter at the time, although we realized it fully afterwards. Our very intelligence 
had been affected! We have been suffocated as if by some subtle, invisible, odorless poison 
gas. * * * * JT used to take careful note of the climbers after their big climbs and watch the 
physiological effects of extreme altitude. In all cases they complained that their mental impres- 
sions when high up were vague. They all suffered from mental depression and inertia. They 
noticed the desperate striving of the heart and lungs to supply sufficient oxygen for normal 
needs. Their generators were in good enough order but they were nearly “out of gas”: at 


least nearly out of the oxygen necessary for sufficient combustion to generate the charge neces- 
sary to keep the old electric going. 
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Taking into consideration the fact that there is none too much of an 
element necessary for the synthesis of lecithin; that the generator is more 
or less disabled and making due allowance for the compensatory shifts so 
often used to sustain life, few of these symptoms should present too serious 
obstacles in the light of the explanations that have hitherto been made. 


A strong, healthy man steps out into a blizzard. An hour afterwards 
he is found dead. What is the mechanism that has failed him? The hy- 
pothesis that is here put forward is but a surmise, but it is to be hoped 
that some day its truth or falsity will be definitely determined through 
autopsies undertaken for that purpose. The suggestion has been made 
that it is the adrenal glands that are primarily responsible for oxidation 
taking place within the human body and that it is oxidation that generates 
the electric charge that is life. Moderate cold stimulates us; in excessive 
cold we perish. When that man steps out into the intense cold there is at 
once an insistent demand for more heat to maintain the body temperature. 
This calls for an extra amount of adrenalin to be used for the stimulation 
of the nerves controlling the heat centers. These step up the heat pro 
duction but are unable to keep pace with the demand. There must be a — 
full response in such emergencies. As the supply of adrenalin approaches — 
exhaustion drowsiness appears, the erstwhile strong and healthy man be- 
gins to turn blue, coma sets in and death is following close behind. 


There is another fact suggesting that excessive cold may have a ten- 
dency to exhaust the adrenal glands. Mountain climbing is strenuous 
work, demanding adrenalin both for heating and the generation of the 
necessary energy. Since the air is extremely rarified there is insufficient 
pressure to fully load the hemoglobin and thus there is too little oxygen 
available to generate a strong electric charge. So exhaustion frequently 
follows such efforts and an experienced mountaineer, who is also an emi- 
nent physiologist, offers this advice. If the casualty is close to shelter 
where he may properly be cared for, it is safe to stimulate him with a drink 
of alcohol. Otherwise it is an extremely dangerous expedient. In no 
event is a second dose of it to be administered. Somehow one gathers the 
impression that alcohol is now calling out the last of the reserves. This is 
strengthened when remembering that upon a chilly day a stiff drink pro- 
duces a general and suffused feeling of warmth. If that effect is achieved 
through the stimulation of the adrenal glands then it becomes possible to 
understand why the alcoholic, who habitually overtaxes these organs, so 
frequently succumbs during a period of excessively cold weather. Like- 
wise why, under the surgeon’s knife the morphine addicts go out like 
snuffed candles. Opium inhibits adrenalin output and so their reserves 
are always at such a low stage that they have nothing upon which to call 
in that last desperate moment when life is the stake for which they play. 

Again, as the supply of another component of lecithin gradually is 
cut down there appear effects ranging from a slight dizziness through un- 


consciousness and coma down to death itself. Once more coma and death 
are very closely linked. 


When a fighter receives a hard punch upon the jaw it would be in- 
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teresting to know whether the stars that he sees and the hums that he 
hears result from random near contacts of the neuro-fibrillas that are con- 
cerned with the transmission of messages from the eye and.ear. That 
fighter may never leave his feet; he may be up before the count of two. 
He may fight in a dazed condition for some time thereafter. Or he may 
have been knocked unconscious and carried from the ring. In his room 
he may long lie in a coma, the final end of which is death. If near con- 
tacts or actual contacts can produce dizziness, unconsciousness, coma and 
death, then there is still another factor with which we have to reckon. 

In electrotherapy a galvanic current is used for the treatment of dis- 
ease. That used by Professor Leduc is of the very low intensity of from 
two to four milliamperes, interrupted at a frequency of about one hundred 
per second. | 

Dr. Turrel writes, “Leduc claims that it is possible by the employ- 
ment of these minute currents interrupted at such a’ frequency to induce 
successively local anesthesia and, if applied through the brain, general anes 
thesia, electric sleep, coma and eventually death.” This seems in no wise 
improbable, especially when read in connection with what Dr. Maria 
Telkes has spread upon the record when relating her experiments with the 
amoeba. When the charge was increased the potential rose, and the 
amoeba became more active. On the other hand when the potential was 
diminished by introducing a current the direction of which was opposed 
to that of the amoeba, the amoeba progressively became less and with- 
drew its pseudopodia, that is, it rounded up into a quiescent lump, until 
the potential reached zero or went over to the negative side when the 
amoeba disintegrated first into a large then into smaller granules and frag- 
ments and finally disappeared in the suspending solution.” 


Whatever may be the state of case with light charges it is certain 
that heavy charges of electricity passing through the body often produce 
coma and death. Dr. A. Zimmern, director of the Paris Municipal Insti- 
tute of Radiology has this to say. “It is not easy to describe in what 
manner electrocution kills. "The mechanism seems variable. Often death 
is due to the stoppage of respiration, the victim is then ‘apparently dead’ 
like a partially drowned man, and may be revived by artificial respiration. 
Actual death supervenes only from lack of proper treatment. But there 
are cases where the manner of death is quite otherwise. In some instances, 
with low tension currents in particular, death appears due to asphyxiation 
resulting from spasm of the respiratory muscles, and again, death may be 
due to heart failure. Very high-tension electricity often causes only an 
inhibition and this explains why, since the introduction of penal electrocu- 
tion where high-tensions are employed, it has been thought expedient to 
follow the high-tension shock with a low-tension one, to stop the heart ac- 
tion.” 

If death follows because the potential has been destroyed by the pas: 
sage of these currents then whichever of the two sets of nerves, those 
actuating the heart and those actuating the lungs, happens to be the weak- 
er would be the first to fail. Thus the same current might in one person 
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produce death by heart failure and in his companion by asphyxiation. 

Dr. Zimmern further asserts that, “A heart stopped by a low-tension 
may be started again by high; the latter having actually a curative effect.” 
Hark to that statement made by Dr. John J. Abel, regarding the power of 
epinephrin to resuscitate an arrested heart! Is it by another of those curi- 
ous coincidences that each of the two factors alleged to be working with- 
in the depths of the synapses proves capable of again setting in motion a 
heart that has once stopped? 

Dr. Zimmern advises that “The victim should be treated like one res 
cued from drowning. The same care, the same methods, should be car- 
ried out with perseverance for a long time—for hours if necessary.” Dr. 
W. W. Keen, writing for the “Country Gentleman” says of persons struck 
by lightning. “The patient, I find, is almost invariably knocked uncon- 
scious and remains so for a short time to an hour, or frequently several 
hours. Bystanders look upon him as actually dead, and yet persistent 
artificial respiration may restore him to life. Breathing is usually arrested, 
presumably by paralysis of the respiratory center. * * * This usually causes 
lividity of the face and lips for want of oxygen, and should this respiratory . 
paralysis continue for any length of time it is fatal. Usually the patient 
is violently gasping for breath.” 

One imagines that he sees the engineer in charge of maintenance doing 


his very best to recharge that battery. The successful physician lends a 
hand to aid the oxidation. 


Lightning shock thus qualifies for its place in that family group born 
of the intravenous injection of adrenalin or of foreign proteins, or the 
absorption of histamine or the protein molecules of the vast horde of 
micro-organisms, in other words to shocks induced by a heightened electro- 
lyte through which the ions pass with great facility. 


Dr. Abel warned that life would be incompatible with any but the 
smallest concentrations of epinephrin and the evidence points to thirst as 
another case in point. According to Dr. Walter B. Cannon thirst is ex- 
plained as a general sensation caused by the more concentrated state of 
the blood after prolonged deprivation of water. Thirst becomes promi- 
nent however, before any change in the blood is demonstrable. Whether 
demonstrable or not it accords with experience to conclude that as more 
and more water is withdrawn from the blood that the concentration of 
epinephrin becomes correspondingly greater. Very slight injuries of the 
base of the brain below the optic thalamus cause insatiable thirst and the 
drinking of enormous quantities of water. Not only is there a heat center 
that may be stimulated but there is also a thirst center. As a matter of 
tact the thirst of fever and the fever of thirst are usually complementary. 
The explanations are therefore expected to run parallel. The higher con- 
centration of epinephrin in the electrolyte of the synapses of the nerves 
controlling those centers paves the way for the arrival at the far side of 
that crossing of a stronger electric charge capable of increased stimulation. 
Violent exercise causes the discharge of much epinephrin and again both 
heat and thirst become very pronounced. Atropine, the alkaloid closest 
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allied to epinephrin in its effects, stops salivary secretion without lessening 
the water content of the blood and brings on marked thirst. 

Water must be supplied through voluntary action. Is it possible that - 
the engineer in charge of maintenance when he recognizes the body’s ur- 
gent need for it and his own helplessness, signals (thirst) to his colleague 
who alone is capable of setting in motion the machinery necessary for the 
supplying of that need, that something must be done at once to replenish 
the water supply? 

Item, hunger. “When the sugar concentration in the circulating blood 
is reduced about twenty five per cent hunger contractions increase. If the 
blood sugar level is raised, they cease. They may be related, therefore, to 
need for the most generally useful energy yielding material in the body, 
viz., glucose.” 

The persistency with which we are warned against using a metal con 
tainer when putting distilled water into our storage batteries suggests the 
possibility that metallic salts entering our own electrolyte might have ill 
effects upon the human system. Many such salts do cause serious damage 
and the amount of the injury seems to depend upon their solubility and 
the degree of their ionization. A much greater amount of mercury may 
be taken when in the form of mercurochrome than when it is combined 
as a bichloride. The fumes of mercury, and also of lead, seem to possess 
the ability to make their way into the synapses and their arrival is marked 
by symptoms which call to mind some of the effects of too much adrena- 
lin. The greater the ionization the more rapidly would the electric cur 
rent make its way across the synapses. Eventually the juice falls below 
the point necessary to keep heart and lungs at work. It is Azan. The 
prompter rings the curtain down. The galvanometer no longer speaks. 


OMEGA. 


Part XI 
WHAT IS YOUR VERDICT, GENTLEMEN? 

It was at Azan that Abdallah died. Life has fled the body and no 
longer does intelligence abide therein. Of these phenomena what say the 
philosophers? 

There are some, like Herbert Spencer, who assert that death is the 
end of the tale. 

There are a host of others who believe that at death the soul departs 
from the body but there is great diversity of opinion as to what becomes of 
it. Many there are who affirm that the status quo of the moment is main- 
tained until that indefinite time in the future when the great trumpet shall 
summon us all hastily to gather together our long discarded clay and forth- 
with present ourselves for final judgment. So most of these are much 
concerned with the proper preservation of that clay: the purely material 
part of themselves. 

There is another school which considers that perhaps too much em’ 
phasis has been placed upon the physical and material and too little upon 
the intellectual side of immortality. The foundations of that school were 
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laid in very ancient times. According to Dr. Draper the “Vedic theology 
is based on the acknowledgment of a universal spirit pervading all things. 
* * * * Both the Vedas and the Institutes of Menu affirm that the soul 
is an emanation of the all-pervading Intellect, and that it is necessarily 
destined to be reabsorbed. They consider it to be without form, and that 
visible Nature, with all its beauties and harmonies, is only the shadow of 


God.” 


Vedaism developed itself into Buddhism, which has become the faith 
of a majority of the human race. This system acknowledges that there is 
a Supreme Power but denies a Supreme Being. It contemplates the exis- 
tence of Force, giving rise as its manifestations to matter. It adopts the 
theory of emanation and absorption. * * * * But at length re-union with 
the universal Intellect takes place, Nirvana is reached, oblivion is attained, 
a state that has no relation to matter, space or time. This is the end we 
ought to hope for; it is reabsorption in the universal Force—supreme bliss, 
eternal rest.” 

Max Muller writes, “Whatever may be the age when the Rig-Veda 
collection of hymns was finished, before that age the conviction had been 
formed that there is but one Being, neither male nor female, raised high 
above all conditions and limitations of personality and of human nature. 
In fact the Vedic poets had arrived at a conception of the Godhead which 
was reached once more by some of the Christian philosophers at Alexan- 


dria, but which even yet is beyond the reach of many who call themselves 
Christians.” 


The ancient Persians believed that in the beginning their God breathed 
into man a spark of his own divine fire and that this breath of life will 
again return from whence it came. That same divine fire was considered 
to be the source of all the manifestations of being and the sun became for 
them the symbol of that force or energy. But the Zoroastrian most indig- 
nantly resents the statement that it is the sun that he worships. Incidental- 
ly those Zoroastrians had a philosophy that would prove exceedingly un- 
popular among the go-getters of this most strenuous age. Thus spake the 
great Ahuramaza to the pilgrim who had been delegated to visit him at 
his home and there to receive the words of wisdom that fell from his lips. 
“Avarice and ambition deprive them of sleep, and prevent them from mak- 
ing a laudable exertion to subdue those dreadful passions, which will plunge 
them into everlasting misery. * * * * So you see, O Arda-Viraf! that 


content is the happiest condition of man and the most pleasing to the 
Creator.” 


It was Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian, who first brought to Athens 
the idea that the universe owed its formation to mind alone. Of him 
Plutarch writes as follows, “This was he whom the people of those times 
called nous or intelligence, either in admiration of his great understanding 
and knowledge of the works of nature, or because he was the first who 
clearly proved that the universe owed its formation neither to chance nor 
necessity, but to a pure and unmixed MIND, who separated the homogen- 
dus parts from the other with which they were confounded. * * * * Anaxa- 
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goras held the unity of God—that it was one all-wise Intelligence which 
raised the beautiful structure of the world out of Chaos. If such was the 
opinion of the master, it was natural for the people to conclude that his 
scholar Pericles was against the Polytheism of the times. * * * * Anaxa- 
goras was the first who, with any clearness and certainty showed in what 
manner the moon was illuminated and overshadowed. But he was an 
author of no antiquity. Nor was his treatise much known; it was confined 
to a few hands, and communicated with caution and under the seal of 
secrecy. For the people had an aversion to natural philosophers and those 
who were then called Meteoroleschae (inquirers into the nature of meteors) 
supposing that they injured the divine power and providence, by ascribing 
things to insensate causes, unintelligent powers, and inevitable necessity. 
Protagoras was forced to fly on account of such a system; and Anaxagoras 
was thrown into prison, from whence Pericles with great difficulty got 
him delivered. Even Socrates, who meddled not with physics, lost his 
life for philosophy. At last the glory of Plato enlightened the world, 
and his doctrine was generally received, both on account of his life, and 
his subjecting the necessity of natural causes to a more powerful and di- 
vine principle.” 


A footnote adds, “Socrates tells us, in his Apology, that he had 
been accused of a criminal curiosity, in prying into the heavens and into 
the abysses of the earth. However he could not be said to lose his life for 
his philosophy, so much as for his theology.” 


Away back in ancient Greece begins the long chapter which records 
the persecution by the great mass of the people of those who have dared 
to think in a manner different from themselves, although such thinking has 
in after ages justified itself. 


How Anaxagoras got his idea of nous no man knows; but some say 
that the charge upon which he was arrested for contravening the established 
order of religion was Medism and if this be so it hints strongly of the 
source of his philosophy. 


It has been said that Plato never raised any doubts as to the validity 
of the belief in souls. He accepted them in the most matter of fact way 
as if their existence was axiomatic. He maintained the Socratic doctrine 
‘that the highest virtue is inseparable from knowledge of the good. “The 
reason why men forfeit felicity is that they mistake apparent good for 
real, the conditionally for the absolute good. If man ever knew with as- 
surance what absolute good is, he would in practice never pursue anything 
else, success depends on rational insight into the true scale of good.” 


It was the opinion of Aristotle that only nous, or the active intellect 
of man, is immortal. “They are right” he said, “who hold the soul as not 
independent of the body and yet not in itself anything in the nature of 
the body. It is not the body, but something belonging to the body.” 


The spirit of Aristotle trickled down to the sturdy race which, all 
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through the Dark Ages, kept trimmed the lamp of knowledge for the 
benefit of all mankind. Al-Gazzali, the Mohammedan, thus writes, “God 
has created the spirit of man out of a drop of his own light: its destiny is 
to return to him. Do not deceive yourself with the vain imagination that 
it will die when the body dies. The form you had on your entrance into 
the world, and your present form, are not the same: hence there is no 
necessity of your perishing on account of the perishing of your body. Your 
spirit came into the world a stranger: it is only sojourning in a temporary 
home. From the trials and tempests of this troublesome life, our refuge is 
in God. In reunion with him we shall find eternal rest—a rest without 
sorrow, a joy without pain, a strength without infirmity, a knowledge with- 


out doubt, a tranquil and yet an ecstatic vision of the source of life and 
light and glory from which we came.” 


To the Mohammedan, according to Dr. Draper, life was inexorably 
scientific; it was all cause and effect. “Every corporeal motion was due 
to some preceding motion, every thought to some preceding thought, every 
historical event was the offspring of some preceding event, every human 
action was the result of some foregone and accomplished action. In the 
long annals of our race, nothing has ever been abruptly introduced. There 
has been an orderly, inevitable sequence from event to event. There is 
an iron chain of destiny, of which the links are facts: each stands in its 


preordained place—not one has ever been disturbed; not one has ever 
been removed.” 


This is the race that gave birth to the brilliant Averroes and of his 
philosophy M. Rehan, in the “Historical Essay on Averroism” says, “This 
system supposes that, at the death of an individual, his intelligent princi- 
ple, or soul, no longer possesses a separate existence, but returns to or is 
absorbed in the universal mind, the active intelligence, the mundane soul, 


which is God: from whom, indeed, it had originally emanated or issued 
forth.” 


Still the bubbling stream flows on. Giordano Bruno was so indis- 
creet as to insist that the Scriptures were never intended to teach science, 
but morals only; and that they cannot be received as of any authority on 
astronomical and physical subjects. Especially must we reject the view 
that they reveal to us the constitution of the world, that the earth is a 
flat surface, supported on pillars; that the sky is a firmament—the floor of 
heaven. On the contrary, we must believe that the universe is indefinite, 
and that it is filled with self-luminous and opaque worlds, many of them 
inhabited. That there is nothing above us and around us but space and 
stars. His meditations on these subjects had brought him to the conclusion 
that the views of Averroes were not so far from the truth—that there is 
an intellect which animates the universe, and of this Intellect the visible 
world is only an emanation or manifestation, originated and sustained by 
iorce derived from it, and, were that force withdrawn, all things would 
cisappear. This ever-present, All-pervading Intellect is God, who lives in 
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all things, even such as seem not to live; that everything is ready to become 
organized, to burst into life. God is, therefore, “The One Sole Cause of 
things.” 

Is not this substantially the philosophic doctrine of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Galileo, Newton, Francis Bacon, and most of the great minds of history 
down to Einstein, as mentioned by Dr. Millikan? 


What is your verdict, gentlemen? 
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